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Let the Victor help to make this Christmas season the 
merriest, happiest Christmas you have ever celebrated. 


You can use the Victor in all the rehearsals and can give 
with our splendid special Christmas records, not only one pro- 
gram, but halfadozen. There are the old, old carols and hymns, 
the stately choruses and arias of the Messiah Music, the sprightly 
Santa Claus and sleigh bell songs and the scriptural and modern 
readings. Then there are the games and folk-plays for the merry- 
making and the Victor Records will furnish clear and perfect 
accompaniment for all of them. There are numerous instrumental 
numbers that will fit into the central thought. 

Would your pupils like to march into the 
School Room or Auditorium and 
hear a program like 
this ? 


Can you possibly develop so much of the 
real Christmas spirit, the story of the first 
Christmas, the Christ Child, caroling, songs 
of children, the joyous spirit of ‘Peace on 
Earth, Good Will to Men” in any other way ? 


The Educational Department will be glad 
to remit for a good picture of this or similar 
Victor XXV program showing the Victor 
$67.50 special quotation at work with the children 


to schools onl : : 
: Aortsgh around the tree or in action. 
When the Victor is not 
in use, the horn can be 
y\ placed under the instru- Educational Department 
n\ ment safe and secure 
jjfrom danger, and the Victor Talking Machine Co. 
cabinet can be locked to 


\ protect it from dust and Camden, N. J. 


responsible people. 
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Inu Memoriam 
MRS. GUILFORD S. WOOD 


For seven years Mrs. Guilford S. Wood had given freely and 
enthusiastically of her strength that the children and the young 
people of Denver might have a chance to play. Always coura- 
geous and ready to dare, yet patient, kindly—she made all who 
worked with her glad of her presence. Her death is a loss not only 
to Denver, but to the national movement. Seeing clearly Den- 
ver’s needs—Mrs. Wood had come to feel that Denver and other 
cities could not stand alone, that all who cared for children in the 
various cities must work together on the national movement and 
she came to the national work, as to the local, ready to help to the 
full measure of her strength. 


HARRY A. ALLISON 


In the death of Harry A. Allison of Buffalo the play move- 
ment loses a man who year in and year out gave his best to the 
play movement. Earnest, sincere, capable, he gained the respect 
of recreation leaders throughout the country. Though I always 
found Harry Allison discriminating, I never heard him utter a harsh, 
critical word of any one. 

H. S. Braucher 


PLAYGROUNDS IN ELGIN, NEBRASKA 


A Town of Eight Hundred People 


It may be hard for you to realize just what this playground 
association meant way out here in this western country, where but 
very few ever heard of such a thing, the nearest one being at Omaha, 
one hundred and fifty miles away. ‘Then this is only a very small 
place of about eight hundred inhabitants, but we managed to pay 
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our instructor and buy about $50 worth of equipment, and feel 
as if it had been a decided success. Of course we had a good deal 
to contend with, many unseen circumstances came up to be over- 
come, and of course Miss Fitch could only be in one place at a time. 
She would, perhaps, have six different groups at play at the same 
time. We used the school grounds and the gymnasium, and had 
folk dances, sand piles, croquet, tennis and ball. Her average 
attendance was sixty-six and the largest was eighty-eight. In this 
time we had one week of Chautauqua which broke into the work, 
and a lot of bad weather. She certainly did all that one person 
could do. Her best success was with the younger pupils. They 
gave a public demonstration of the work one day, which did more 
to get the town interested than any other feature. 


We are going to commence to get to work early in the new year 
and hope to have two leaders—a young man for the boys and the 
young clerks in the evenings, and then a woman for the girls and small 
children. We have a Girls’ Camp Fire Club organized now. Our 
problem is how to keep the people interested from now till next 
year.—Extract from a letter from Mrs. Ida Bishop, Secretary of 
the Playground Association, Elgin, Nebraska 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA.—On October 7, 1915, the Board of Edu- 
cation of Omaha granted the Board of Recreation the use of five 
schools three nights a week for five months, the Board of Educa- 
tion paying for heat, light and janitor service, and the Recreation 
Board taking care of the supervision and the expenses connected 
with what equipment is necessary. 


A SHELTER Hovuse.—Bennington, Vermont, has gained de- 
served fame for providing year-round recreation leadership for 
its people. The population of Bennington is less than eight thou- 
sand, but its leaders are determined it shall be a good place in which 
to live. This year a shelter house for the playground was erected 
at a cost of $1,100. Seven hunted dollars of the amount needed 
was received from fifty-four contributors. The building is about 
fifty-four feet long by twenty-two feet in width.* 


CHILDREN’S PEts.—On December second and third, the 
Panama Pacific International Exposition will have a Children’s 


‘ 


*See illustration, page 329. 
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Pet Exhibition. Every possible class of children’s pets is provided 
for, and the pets will be judged from the standpoint of their utility 
and desirability as pets for children. Among the classes included are 
rabbits, guinea-pigs, squirrels, chipmunks, mice, rats, tortoises, 
snakes, frogs, lizards, poultry, pheasants, birds, pigeons, dogs and 
cats. 

Any person desiring information regarding the Children’s 
Pet Exhibition, should write to Mr. D. O. Lively, Chief Depart- 
ment of Live Stock, Panama Pacific Exposition, San Francisco, 
California. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND.—One of the most attractive play- 
ground reports is that from the Baltimore Children’s Playground 
Association for the year ending March 31, 1915. The twenty-five 
pictures shown are unusually clear photographs—but more than 
that the pictures tell the story of unusually good playgrounds. 
Such pictures would probably have been impossible but for the 
training given in the school for playground workers which the Asso- 
ciation maintains. About two-thirds of the expense of the work 
of the Baltimore Playground Association is met by municipal ap- 
propriation. 


Sraprums.—Houghton, Michigan, is considering the con- 
struction of a stadium. Tacoma and San Diego are two of the 
larger cities which have such stadiums. Do any of the readers of 
THE PLAYGROUND know of any places of five to ten thousand pop- 
ulation which have built stadiums? 


Sr. Lours.—Through failure to provide adequate salaries St. 
Louis has lost the services of Charlotte Rumbold and other valuable 
recreation workers. There is, however, in St. Louis among people 
at large a keen appreciation of what Miss Rumbold has done in 
building up the playgrounds and there are many ih St. Louis who feel 
sure that before long their city will not only provide adequate sal- 
aries, but make every effort to persuade Miss Rumbold to return 
to the post she hgs filled so well. 


leaders will wind their Elgin watches a 
little more proudly when informed that the Elgin National Watch 
Company has given a school in Elgin, Illinois, a lease on adjoining 
property for a playground at the rate of one dollar a year 
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GETTING ACQUAINTED THROUGH SONG 


More than 150 cities observed July 4th as Americanization 
Day to try to build up loyalty in new citizens. 


The National Board of the Y. W. C. A. has been rendering 
an unusual and a valuable service in organizing recreation for the 
young women of the Joy Zone at the Panama Pacific Exposition. 


When asked what they would do with the money—if they were 
given increased wages—some of the Chicago street-car men re- 
plied, ‘“Take a day off with the family in the country.” 


GETTING ACQUAINTED THROUGH SONG 


One of the workers of the North American Civic League for 
Immigrants in Boston, which tries to let newcomers know that in 
America there are people who want to help them, found it difficult 
to get acquainted with the Italian girls, until a happy thought 
occurred to her—to take her violin to the factories and conduct a 
noon hour “‘sing.’’ At first she tried playing in the dining halls 
but there was so much noise that plan did not succeed very well. 
Then some of the managers offered her separate rooms and one 
factory even had the words of the songs printed in books. 

The girls are not required to come and the groups vary from 
week to week but there is always a goodly number. At one factory 
the plan was explained to the girls in Italian and at that factory 
the groups have been larger and more regular. 

Ten songs are taught; America and nine Italian folk-songs, 
as most of the girls speak little English and the leader felt it was a 
good idea to tie up the new and the old. 


A GROWING PROBLEM 


A Young Men’s Christian Association secretary writes: 

“Our county was voted dry, the saloons wil! close May first. 
As we have a population made up largely of foreigners, we believe 
that we should be able to do something with the men who formerly 
loafed around the saloons. Could you advise us what could be 
done with the men, or refer us to some organization that could sug- 
gest plans?” 
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NEIGHBORHOOD CENTERS IN GRAND RAPIDS, 
MICHIGAN 


The report of Charles Howard Mills, Supervisor of Munici- 
pal Recreation, Grand Rapids, Michigan, gives the number of 
visits of persons actually using the neighborhood centers for the 
1914-15 season for eighteen weeks as 60,803. 

The total cost was just about $6,000.00. This figures less 
than one cent per person for a visit. 

“It is difficult to estimate the exact number of regular neigh- 
borhood center patrons who come every week to the center. As 
accurately as I am able to do this the number would be just about 
3,000 persons who have attended a center twenty times or more 
during the eighteen weeks. ‘This is figuring on a basis that about 
one-half of the persons who are members of the club and group ac- 
tivities attend the public motion pictures and other entertainments. 

“The attendance this year shows an increase over last year 
of over eight thousand, and there were only five centers open in- 
stead of six. However, there was considerable extension work 
done in the form of Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts in other schools.” 

A registration card giving all activities offered is given each 
applicant and he is asked to check those he would be interested in 
and to suggest others. 

At the close of the season—unfortunate that such work should 
ever ‘‘close’’—a program selected from typical activities was given 
at the high school auditorium. ‘They were simply picked, almost 
at random, from all parts of the city, and were not supposed to be 
presented as long-rehearsed, perfected works of art.” Play here, 
real play, not exhibition. Music, both vocal and instrumental, 
individual and group, dramatic presentations, folk dancing and 
games were included on the program. 


THE HAPPIEST DAY 


‘This is the happiest day of my life,” said George H. Hermann 
when he signed the deed conveying to the City of Houston, Texas, 
title to a park site worth $500,000. Would that more good folk 
might find happiness so. 

The only conditions that Mr. Hermann placed in the deed 
were that the tract of land should be used only for park purposes 
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for white persons; that it should be established and maintained 
and permanently named George H. Hermann Park; and that the 
operation and maintenance of the park should be in accordance with 
the charter and ordinances and park rules of the city of Houston. 
Three small tracts near the center of the tract which did not be- 
long to Mr. Hermann were purchased by the city so that the whole 
might be used for park and playground purposes. 


RECREATION PLANS IN SAN FRANCISCO 


One of the most significant forward steps by school boards is 
that taken by the San Francisco Board of Education, which, hav- 
ing called Edward B. De Groot from Chicago to develop school 
recreation, adopted and began to operate the plan recommended 
by Mr. De Groot. It will not be necessary to tell readers of THE 
PLAYGROUND what Mr. De Groot’s qualifications for the position 
are—nor why the San Francisco School Board showed good judg- 
ment in adopting his plans. 

A Department of Physical Education, Athletics, Social and 
Lecture Centers was established with Mr. De Groot as Director 
of the Department. 


The duties and responsibilities of the head of the department 
are: ‘‘To give general direction and supervision to the work of 
the entire department and to all workers therein; outline suitable 
courses of physical education for the various schools and grades; 
formulate and enforce rules, regulations and methods in school 
athletics; organize, guide and direct social and lecture center de- 
velopments; call and conduct meetings, study courses and insti- 
tutes among workers in the department; take charge of planning and 
equipping gymnasiums, playgrounds and social centers; check all 
requisitions for supplies, tools and implements called for and dis- 
tributed among workers in the department; maintain an inventory 
of all tools and implements entrusted to the department; repre- 
sent the department and the Board of Education in all matters 
outlined herein; render regular and special reports to the Board; 
respond to any service imposed by the Board of Education.” 

One supervisor of athletics, play, and achievement in ele- 
mentary schools has been appointed, Eustace M. Peixotto filling 
that place. George S. Miehling is special instructor in physical 
training work, and four women supervisors of physical education 
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RECREATION CONVENTION 


in elementary schools will be provided to have charge of physical 
training and play both during and after school hours and to con- 
duct a free, voluntary after-school training course for teachers. 
“Athletic leaders,’’ and “play and achievement leaders’’ will be 
assigned to each group of five schools. The athletic leaders will 
take charge, after school hours, under the direction of the super- 
visor and approval of the principals of the schools involved, of “‘or- 
ganizing, coaching and preparing individuals and teams (boys 
only of grades five to eight) for competition in the meets and tour- 
naments of the Public Schools Athletic League.” 


The play and achievement leaders will be regular school 
teachers, one in each of the twenty schools selected, employed for 
after-school service. They will organize and lead, under the di- 
rection of the supervisor and approval of the principal, the play of 
both boys and girls, in the school yard or school building, after 
regular school hours. They will promote, and keep the records 
of, the “Achievement League.’’ The words ‘“Play’’ and “ Achieve- 
ment’’ here represent a scheme of credits and honors to be given for 
the mastery of certain good games, and for the performance of 
work in connection with the home; for superior rank in school, 
and for social, mechanical and industrial accomplishments. The 
central idea is to give encouragement and educational direction to 
the leisure time of the child and to include not only boys who are 
eligible for athletic competition, but girls and boys of all ages and 
conditions. 

Play and athletics both during and after school hours will 
be provided for high school pupils. Certain schools will be used 
for lecture centers, others for social centers, with a principal or 
teacher in direct charge of each. The lecture centers will be oper- 
ated two nights each month, the social centers five nights each 
week. In general the social centers will provide community sing- 
ing, hand-work exchange, civic forum, recreational activities— 
dancing, dramatics, gymnastics, according to facilities available. 


RECREATION CONVENTION 


One hundred and sixty-five delegates registered at the head- 
quarters of the Recreation Convention held in San Francisco, 
July 5-10, under the auspices of the San Francisco Recreation 
League, the University of California, the Recreation Commissions 
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of Berkeley, Alameda, Oakland and San Francisco, with an ad- 
visory committee of prominent recreation workers from all parts 
of the country. 

Among the delegates were those from Montevideo, Uruguay 
Lisbon, Portugal, Honolulu and from China, delegates in general 
to the Panama-Pacific Exposition, who contributed much to the 
interest and international atmosphere of the Convention by their 
reports of advances made in their respective countries. And one 
fact is noticeable—not surprising to believers in and students of 
recreation—that in both China and Portugal, the spread of pop- 
ular recreation has accompanied the spread of democracy. 

The importance of a wise use of the leisure of the adult, both 
in its relation to democracy and to more joyous and efficient human 
living, was a vital topic throughout the sessions of the recreation 
convention, never failing to arouse enthusiastic discussion. At the 
opening of the Convention after addresses of welcome by Eustace 
M. Pexiotto, Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Con- 
vention, Reverend Father Crowley, President of the San Fran- 
cisco Playground Commission, and James Rolph, Jr., Mayor of 
San Francisco, J. R. Richards, Superintendent of Playgrounds and 
Sports, South Park System, Chicago, Illinois, emphasized the sa- 
cred responsibility of the municipality, not only for children’s play 
but also for the recreation of adults, saying that the leisure time of 
workers was a civic asset; that the regeneration of a community 
was to come through re-creation; that the civilization of a people 
at any era was reflected in its play. 

At another important session a similar emphasis upon the 
fundamental relationship between play and democracy was made 
by James Edward Rogers in an address upon The Use of Leisure— 
a National Problem and as though to add the final link to the chain 
of conviction Grant Hamilton of Washington, D. C., member of 
the National Legislative Committee of the American Federation 
of Labor, raised the voice of labor in protest against the mercenary 
spirit of much of modern industry, which robs the workers of lei- 
sure and “speeds them up” to the breaking point. Said Mr. Ham- 
ilton: ‘‘Need for recreation does not cease with years given for 
education preparatory to the real work of life. This is a truth 
which the organized labor movement has been urging upon the 
consciences of employers and upon those who make provision for 
public recreation* * * Recreation is not, as many assume, a loss 
to individual employers, community or the state. With physi- 
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cal welfare there comes as a natural accompaniment active men- 
tal processes. Even the desire for recreation has brought its reward. 
The history of the application of steam as power in the develop- 
ment of the modern engine illustrates how an important invention 
had its origin in desire for play.” 

Illustrating the work of many industrial companies—who 
by no means can be grouped with the rapacious employers whom 
Mr. Hamilton and his co-workers find it necessary to check by 
law since it cannot be done by humanity—came several addresses 
by representatives of those great companies which have even out- 
stripped the suggestions and desires of their employees in welfare 
work and the provision of recreational opportunities. Mr. Under- 
wood spoke of the recreation and social welfare work of the Inter- 
national Harvester Company, Mr. Carl W. Miller told of similar 
activities conducted by the National Cash Register Company. 

Many of the problems which are ever-present with actual 
recreation workers were taken up during the sessions and in the 
discussions following experiences in many communities helped 
to show the ways in which the problems were being recognized 
and solved. Methods of Financing Public Recreation was dis- 
cussed by George E. Dickie, of Oakland—Appropriations, con- 
tributions and possibilities of a measure of self-support. The 
duty of various groups or organizations with regard to public rec- 
reation were handled under specific heads—State Responsibility 
by James Edward Rogers, who spoke particularly of the work of 
the California State Inquiry Committee; The Place of the School, 
by Edward B. De Groot—a paper which evoked the most discussion 
of any read at the Convention, as Mr. Nash of St. Paul, Mrs. E. 
L. Baldwin, of San Francisco, Sidney A. Teller of Chicago, Miss 
Moore, Oakland, especially, held that at least for the present the 
school cannot handle the whole problem of children’s recreation, 
that there is distinctly a place for the recreation commission even 
in the field of children’s recreation. 

The Place of the Park Board in Recreation was discussed by 
Sidney A. Teller, Chicago, Illinois, with an accompaniment of 
splendid slides. The Place of the Municipal Camp in Public Rec- 
reation gave opportunity for an interesting illustrated lecture by 
C. B. Raitt on the development of Los Angeles’ famous munici- 
pal camp in the San Bernardino Mountains. 

In the sessions upon recreation activities, California’s indoor 
and outdoor drama was reviewed, especially the productions of 
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the Bohemian Club, pageantry at Carmel-by-the-sea, the Greek 
Theatre at the University of California, the mission plays of south- 
ern California, the Mount Tamalpais Play, Columbus Day Water 
Pageantry at San Francisco, the Woodland Theatre in Muir Woods, 
the Children’s Theatre in San Francisco. Many of the delegates 
were able to behold one or more of these productions. 


The work of the Play School and the Model Playground at 
the University of California received attention at one session, fol- 
lowed quite naturally, at the next by Clark W. Hethington’s ad- 
dress on Laboratory Methods in Moral Training, and Albert W. 
Palmer on the Church and Recreation. 

Great play days were given for the delegates by the chil- 
dren of each of the cities under whose auspices the Convention was 
held and ‘the plan of having sessions held in each of these cities 
on separate days, for which day that city was host, gave the dele- 
gates an unusual opporturlity to see the workings of a number of 
systems. As a grand finale to the Convention, educational, rec- 
reational and inspirational, the delegates ascended Mount Tamal- 
pais, ten as the guests of Honorable William Kent, Vice-President of 
the Playground and Recreation Association of America. 

Greetings were read at two sessions from Joseph Lee, Presi- 
dent of the Playground and Recreation Association of America. 


SWIMMING POOLS SANITARY 


In answer to the criticisms that public swimming pools are 
dangerous, Dr. Raycroft, a well-known expert in such matters, 
who contributed a valuable article on swimming pools to THE 
PLAYGROUND some time ago writes: 

“There is no reason why a swimming pool which is well con- 
structed and is well administered should be a source of danger to 
those using it. 

“Tf you can get specific statements from the swimming pool 
critics I’ll be glad to consider them and make such suggestions 
about them as may seem wise.” 


SwIMMING Poo, AT BATTLE CREEK, MiCHIGAN.—The out- 
door swimming pool at Battle Creek Sanitarium is one hundred 
feet long and thirty-six feet wide, with a depth at the shallow end 
of three and a half feet and at the deep end of nine and a half feet. 
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The floor is one foot thick and the walls are three feet thick at the 
bottom and one and a half feet thick at the top. 

For draining the overflow when the pool is full of water there 
is a little groove in the top of the side walls all the way around with 
conductor pipes at intervals to receive the water and carry it to a 
drain tile which is embedded in the wall a foot or so below the top 
surface. This, of course, drains into the sewer. 

The construction of this pool required about 7,636 cubic feet 
of concrete. Material and labor cost, based upon current prices 
at Battle Creek, was close to $2,000. This does not include the 
excavation, which should be figured at twenty-five to thirty 
cents per cubic yard additional. 


AN OvuTpooR SwIMMING PooL.—Cameron Field, at South 
Orange, New Jersey, has for two years maintained an outdoor 
swimming pool which is proving justly popular not only with the 
children but with the adults of the community. 

The pool measures 100x100 feet and permits of a depth of 
five feet, four inches at one end and two feet, four inches at the 
other. A concrete walk about three and a half feet wide surrounds 
the pool, which is enclosed by a high iron fence. 

The concrete which gdes into the composition of the floor 
and side walls is machine mixed and composed of one part Portland 
cement, two parts clean, coarse, sharp sand, and four parts crushed 
trap rock which would pass through a one-inch mesh screen. The 
walls and floor are reinforced with three-eighths inch steel rods 
spaced twelve inches center to center in both directions. The floor 
rods extend up into the side walls about two feet. The rods in the 
side walls are supported by two-inch T iron posts spaced about 
eight feet apart, and the rods are lapped two feet at the corners in 
. each direction. The walls and floor are finished with cement mor- 
tar troweled smooth, composed of one part Portland cement and 
two parts white sand. The waterproofing compound was mixed 
with the concrete and finishing coat. 

The pool cost $4,000, not including the excavating, drainage, 
water supply, grading and iron fence. The cost of drainage is 
minimized by the fact that the water drains into a running brook 
which skirts one side of the ground. (See illustrations, page 296.) 
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LIGHTING PLAYGROUNDS AT NIGHT 


The Board of Playground Directors of Oakland early recog- 
nized that playgrounds ought to be lighted at night. 

After a careful consideration of the multiple flame arc, the 
series magnetite arc, the series carbon arc, series tungsten and the 
nitrogen-filled tungsten, it was decided to use the nitrogen-filled 
multiple unit. The multiple flame arc was eliminated, due to its 
high maintenance cost, the series carbon and magnetic arcs on ac- 
count of the high voltage and the series tungsten unit because of 
its relative inefficiency. The nitrogen-filled mazda was chosen be- 
cause of its efficiency and because its upkeep expense compares 
favorably with the other units considered. 

The football field is lighted with five 750-watt units. One 
thousand watt units are used to illuminate the swings and gym- 
nasium apparatus. These units are placed on goose-neck boule- 
vard posts twenty feet above the ground. Only part of the play- 
ground was lighted at first as a trial. One hundred and fifty watt 
multiple type mazdas mounted on gasolier posts, which were clev- 
erly designed into single unit electrolier posts, are used for general 
illumination of the paths and walks. 

The attendance of men, women and children has been beyond 
the expectation of the most sanguine. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE ILLUMINATION OF A STANDARD 
TENNIS COURT* 


The playing of tennis at night has become an established fact. 
Many courts may be found throughout the country that are equipped 
with artificial lighting, thus making it possible for the business 
man to enjoy the game of tennis outside of his working hours. 

One may play the game in the evening without the annoy- 
ance of excessive heat often experienced during the day and it is 
not necessary to stop playing as twilight approaches. The busi- 
ness man is not compelled to leave his office before work is com- 
pleted, for he is now able to play after sundown. 

There are several fundamental conditions which must be 
observed in order that the tennis court may be well lighted. The 
entire surface of the court must be brightly illuminated. The light 
must be distributed over the entire space likely to be traversed by 


*Facts furnished by Edison Lamp Works of General Electric Company (See illus- 
tration, page 329.) 
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the ball, therefore illumination must be provided to make the ball 
visible at all points it is likely to reach. The surface of the court 
must be evenly illuminated in order that the ball may receive the 
same illumination at all times. The lighting units must be high 
enough and located in such positions as to eliminate all danger of 
glare. 

The conditions outlined above may be met by the use of 12 
500-watt regular Mazda lamps and twelve angle steel reflectors 
with porcelain enamel finish and weatherproof sockets. Upon 
the introduction of the 400-watt higher efficiency Mazda lamp 
this may be substituted for the 500-watt regular Mazda lamp. 
The substitution will reduce the wattage consumption and give 
approximately the same illumination. 

All the units should be located so that the light center comes 
eighteen feet above the court. The two end units should be in 
line with the back lines of the court, the remaining units spaced 
at equal distances between these units. The lamps should be 
placed in a row six feet back from the outside lines. In addition 
to the lamps and reflectors there will be required posts, messenger 
cable, hangers to secure the reflectors to the cable and a smaller 
second cable running parallel to the messenger wire. The bottom 
of the reflectors should be attached to this small wire to prevent 
the reflectors from swinging and also to insure alignment. The 
current-carrying wires can be run to the lamps in any manner in 
conformation with local conditions. 

In suspending the lamps where the court is entirely sur- 
rounded by wire netting on framework, brackets of bent pipe can 
be used extending from the tops of the posts and so constructed as 
to give the correct location of lighting units. 

In many instances the contractor or electrician has devised 
hangers from standard conduit or pipe fittings and the reflectors 
are tapped for one-half inch pipe. 

The cost of the equipment will vary depending on the exact 
type used; the following is a rather liberal approximation: 

Lamps (400 watt high efficiency) 


Lamps (500 watt regular) 
Reflectors 


Messenger Cable (large and small) 

Copper wire 

Switch and Fuse Block 


? 
i 
13.00 
10.00 
10.00 
2.00 
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This does not include the cost of labor for setting posts and 
wiring which will, of course, vary with local conditions. 


SUMMARY OF EQUIPMENT USED 


12—500 watt regular or 400 watt higher efficiency Edison Mazda lamps 

12—Holophane D’Olier porcelain enamel, angle steel reflectors Rel 500 

12—Hangers for supporting reflectors 

ft. posts 

260 ft. 3/8” galvanized steel wire stranded for messenger cable 

190 ft. of 3/32” galvanized steel wire stranded for lower wire 

4 Guy Anchors with turn buckles and clamps 

600 ft. of No. 8 weatherproof copper wire 

75 ft. of No. 14 weatherproof copper wire (to connect lamps with main 
circuits) 

1 Double pole 75 ampere switch 

1 Fuse block 

1 Weatherproof service box 

8 Cross-arms with lag screws and braces 

16 Pins and insulators 


A HELPFUL MANUAL 


An increasingly large number of people are finding the pam- 
phlet written by L. H. Weir and Estelle F. Durham, field secre- 
tary and assistant field secretary of the Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association of America, under the title A Practical Recreation 
Manual for Schools, true to its name and intent. In compiling the 
manual, the aim was ‘‘to get together whatever material would be 
of most immediate and practical help to the teachers of Oregon”, 
for the pamphlet was issued af a State educational publication by 
J. A. Churchill, Superintendent of Public Instruction for Oregon. 


Mr. Weir is not one of these experts who knows the game 
only from the sidelines; he can not only play games but lead them, 
and teach others to lead them, and have a very good time doing 
it in which all about must participate, as many enthusiastic 
players and spectators in his various summer courses given at west- 
ern universities can testify. So it is not surprising that the man- 
ual compiled by him and his assistant, who can carry things through 
too, should be very simple and practical and full of the joy of the 
thing. 

Definite and generally accepted principles regarding equip- 
ment and special apparatus are briefly given. The games and 
folk-dances given are those best suited for general use. The music 
of the folk dances is not given but music, words and full directions 
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are included for the singing games. A group of games for school 
room use, suggestions for the celebration of festivals and special 
days, the conduct of athletic meets, a few words regarding social 
centers—and then, to give full measure, pressed down and running 
over—and incidentally leaving a delightful atmosphere of belief 
in it all, are several pages of quotations from many sources extolling 
the virtues of play. 

Mr. Churchill writes, regarding this Manual: 

‘‘As a result of this bulletin and our standardization plan we 
have now assurance that there will be at least 10,000 pieces of play 
apparatus on the school grounds of Oregon by the close of this year. 
In a large number of districts the boys in the manual training de- 
partments construct this apparatus.” 


MOTION PICTURES IN THE SCHOOL 


A small village in the State of New York has operated mov- 
ing pictures in the schoolhouse for about a year, with ever-grow- 
ing enthusiasm for the project on the part of both pupils and pa- 
trons. Two men—neither of them at the time on the school board— 
became interested, on the one hand in providing opportunities for 
editeation through travel for those who would probably never travel 
extensively, and, on the other hand, in conserving the nervous 
systemis of the children which were being harrowed by uncensored 
“movies’’ down town. 

It was recognized that at first, at least, the money could not 
come from the school tax, already high, so one man volunteered to 
raise the money, the other to select the best machine for the pur- 
pose. Almost everybody in town gave, in small amounts. The 
initial cost was about six hundred dollars: machine $250; fire-proof 
booth (best and most expensive in the market) $150; about $200 for 
an Opaque screen through which rays of light could not filter and 
be lost; for installing the plant, for changes in electric wiring, for 
heavy black shades for the windows of the auditorium and other 
incidental expenses. 

One of the teachers went to a near-by city and learned how 
to run a machine and how to repair it. Heruns it with the assist- 
ance of high school boys. 

The plan was to show the pictures to the children Friday after- 
noon and give a public exhibition Friday night at ten cents admission. 
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But for some months the Friday-night audience did not appear. 
The down-town movies were crowded but there seemed to be much 
looking askance at “educational” films. During the first three 
months there was a deficit of one hundred dollars after which a 
volunteer committee of parents sold enough season tickets to carry 
the enterprise until spring. In the meantime, taught by experi- 
ence, the principal began to include one or two clean, but rollick- 
ing farces, which did no harm to the children and vastly entertained 
the evening audiences. The high school chorus furnishes music 
for the evening performance and other high school members serve 
as ushers. 

The expenses for the two performances are about twenty-five 
dollars per week: eighteen dollars or more for film rental, three 
dollars and a half for the operator, and express charges both ways 
of films. 

The experiment has been so successful that the Board of Edu- 
cation will ask for one hundred dollars to meet any deficit for the 
coming year. 

Children from the parochial school are frequently brought to 
the afternoon exhibition without charge. 

Although the booth is completely fire-proof the audience of 
children is frequently given a fire drill as an extra precaution. 


THE VALUE AND LIMITATIONS OF MOVING PICTURE 
LEGISLATION 
ROWLAND HAYNES 


Field Secretary, Playground and Recreation Association of America, 
New York City. 


Such legislation will not solve the moving picture problem on 
the educational side. It will simply help in the solution of one- 
third of the problem. The moving picture problem consists of 
three parts: 1st, keeping out from exhibition all immoral pictures 
and pictures which incite to crime; 2d, keeping from children of an 
impressionable age pictures harmful to them by forming wrong 
ideals but not particularly harmful to adults; and 3d, preventing 
the excessive use of the moving picture as a type of amusement for 
growing children. 

Legislation providing for local boards of censorship will help 
solve the first part of the problem by insuring National Board 
cut-outs: by making cut-outs in feature films not handled by Na- 
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tional Board, and by carrying out local ideas on the moral values 
of the pictures. Certain standards cannot be carried out in a coun- 
try-wide censorship which individual communities may desire. 

The conditions of the moving picture business must be 
remembered. The attendance of moving picture shows is a big 
thing for the children, but the attendance of children is a small item 
in moving picture business. Investigation in several cities has 
shown that week in and week out, the attendance of children under 
fourteen years of age is only about twenty per cent out of a total 
attendance of all classes of moving picture houses. It is of course 
higher in a so-called neighborhood picture house than in a down- 
town picture house. Now, we cannot expect moving picture men 
to run their business for the benefit of one-fifth of their patrons, 
although the attendance of that one-fifth, since they are children, 
may be the most important part to society, owing to the influence 
on character. The problem is to prevent children from seeing 
pictures which are mushy or which present wrong ideals of action. 
There are three solutions of this problem. First, children’s days 
may be arranged in moving picture shows—possibly, on Friday 
afternoons and evenings, if children are permitted to attend in 
the evening. The programs may be picked out by someone se- 
lected by the school board. Moving picture men are generally 
ready to co-operate in this, just as an advertising plan. The ten- 
dency of such special days is to bunch the attendance of the chil- 
dren on the days when these programs come. It will not, of course, 
keep children away at other times. Its advantage is that it can be 
carried out without a considerable cost of special installation of 
moving picture apparatus in school buildings. 

A second method is to prepare and have published in the 
papers a white list of films appearing each day. By failing to men- 
tion bad films, no advertisement is given to them. The short- 
coming of this method is that good films may be mixed in with bad 
ones and, by recommending that film No. 2 at a given show is ex- 
cellent, it may mean that the children will see, not only film No. 2, 
but also films No. 3 and No. 4 which are bad. 

A third solution is by the introduction of moving picture 
apparatus into schools and churches with special programs of pic- 
tures selected with care for their interest and wholesomeness. This 
gives complete control of the program. It would tend to draw 
children away from moving picture houses, although it would not 
prevent their attending regular houses and thousands would go 
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every week as before. It would meet more opposition from the 
proprietors of the small moving picture houses, who could not 
afford to lose any considerable portion of even one-fifth of their 
patronage. The managers of the big houses frequently co-operate 
in enforcing laws keeping children out after certain hours and might 
co-operate in such competitive film exhibitions, for the simple rea- 
son that the attendance of children is not a large item. Often the 
fact of co-operation in this matter is a good advertisement for them. 

A third educational difficulty and a very important one in the 
use of moving pictures with children is that it leads to an excessive 
use of the passive forms of recreation. Character is not built chiefly 
by sitting and watching things: Character is a bundle of habits 
and is formed by doing things. Just as instruction is not the whole 
of education, so the passive forms of recreation should not be a 
predominant part in child life. The solution of this is the building 
up of an adequate recreation system, which will furnish other more 
active forms of recreation which will more generally influence char- 
acter. 


It must be remembered that moving picture shows of the 
right type are an asset to any community. When compared 
with the cheap type of variety shows which were given in most 
cities, twenty to twenty-five years ago, they are an immense 
improvement, because they furnish a type of amusement which 
on the whole is much cleaner than these old forms of amuse- 
ment, and at a reasonable figure. Furthermore, on account of low 
cost, they are bringing back something of family amusement, since 
parents and children can all afford to go to the show together, as 
they could not to more expensive forms. The problem is not to 
fight the moving picture as evil, but to control the elements of harm- 
fulness in it and to use as an asset the elements of benefit which it 
contains. 


ESSENTIALS OF USEFUL RECORD-KEEPING 
CLARENCE ARTHUR PERRY 


Associate Director, Department of Recreation, Russell Sage Foundation, 
New York City 


The main justification for keeping records of an undertaking 
is the help they can give in increasing its efficiency. In order to be 
helpful records should show: 

(1) Amount of Work. One cannot state how much work is 
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done unless there is a unit of work, so that he can say so many units 
of work were performed. In school extension work my belief is 
that the group is the most practical unit we can use. The effort 
of the neighborhood center worker is always to bring together some 
kind of group—an audience, a club, a class or a party. The worker 
seldom if ever attempts to get 100, 50, 12 or 1,000 persons together. 
His effort is always to bring about a meeting, a gathering of club 
members, a group occasion. Another reason why attendance is 
not so good a unit for the measurement of school extension work 
as the group is that amount of attendance is not so closely propor- 
tional to amount of effort as the number of groups is proportional 
to effort. It is about as much work to organize a meeting of one 
hundred as it is one of two hundred. It is sometimes more work to 
bring about the formation of a club of twenty than it is to get up a 
meeting of 150. Certain other groups, such as clubs, basket-ball 
teams and some other groups, are limited by their very structure 
and organization. So that all in all, the most useful unit we can 
use in measuring the amount of work is the group, or the group oc- 
casion, which means one group meeting once. 

(2) Kinds of work. In addition to knowing how much work, 
we need to know how much of different kinds of work, because there 
are different lines of activity in school extension. Different effects 
are made upon the community by the different kinds of product, 
and before you can account for community effects you must be 
able to make an accurate statement of the various kinds of products. 
In order to compare the work at one center with the work at another 
center it is necessary to be able to state how many group occasions 
in the various Lines of activity took place. Comparisons to be 
useful must use the same terms in speaking about the same lines of 
activity, the same kinds of work. No useful cost accounting can 
be rendered unless the expenditures can be distributed according 
to the classes of efforts purchased. For this purpose I have sug- 
gested ten distinct classes of activities. 

(3) The workers required according to kinds of work. How 
many persons are required to perform a certain kind of work is a 
question which we must always be able to answer if we are going 
to make progress in the development of efficiency in our under- 
taking. If we know that in one center three leaders run twenty 
clubs, and in another it takes twenty persons to run twenty clubs, 
we then have the basis for a helpful inquiry into the cause of this 
disparity. We must have that kind of knowledge about the neigh- 
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borhood center administration before we can intelligently determine 
what qualifications are required for the best work, what form of or- 
ganization of the work is most desirable. Until we know how many 
and what kinds of workers have been most successful in a given line 
of activity we shall be unable to pick workers for the various branch- 
es of school extension in the most efficient way. 

(4) The reach of the work. How many people does this line of 
activity reach? What sex and periods of life do they represent? 
That sort of question we must be able to answer for all the lines 
of activity before we can render an adequate statement as to what 
proportion of our community we are reaching. Attendance records 
are unusually difficult to keep in social centers, and we may not 
always be able to secure them by age and sex, but I believe that 
our administration will not show scientific management until we 
know what our attendance is for the different lines of work and for 
each worker. 

General. No matter how frequently or when reports to the 
central office are made, records of school extension events must 
be made at the time they occur. The purpose of the uniform school 
extension record is to furnish a convenient tally sheet for neighbor- 
hood center events. They may be retained in the principal’s office 
and summaries sent in to the central office at the end of the month, 
or they may be sent in to the central office as fast as filled out. That 
is a detail of administration which does not affect the essential prin- 
ciples involved. 


EXTRACTS FROM A PLAYGROUND ADDRESS GIVEN BY 
CANON WILSON IN WORCESTER, ENGLAND 


I am to speak tonight about play and playgrounds 
Playgrounds for children. Does such a subject seem to any- 
and the War one incongruous with the terrible realities of war, 

which occupy all hearts and minds today? I hope 
not. The chief duty today of us old folk and of women, who cannot 
aid in the fighting line, is to maintain and improve the quality of 
our English race; and if play and playgrounds for children help— 
and they certainly do help—in this aim, then it is the right work 
for us now. A war, like the present war, makes it more urgently 
necessary that all our children should grow up healthy, vital, vig- 
orous. For remember that war is not, as Bernhardi says, a struggle 
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in which the fittest survive, but exactly the reverse. ‘The fittest, 
the best, and noblest, the young men of cleanest and healthiest 
lives, those who would be the very best fathers of the next genera 
tion, and have the finest children, it is they who fight, and they, 
alas, who are being killed by the thousand. No one can gauge 
the irreparable loss to the country, for generations to come, of these 
men and of their children unborn. But this makes it a national 
duty to bring up in the finest condition possible, physical and men- 
tal, the children of our soldiers. 

I think that the United States of America will be found to have 
made in this playground movement the greatest contribution to 
the theory and practice of education that has ever been made; our 
own elementary education, without it, though through no fault 
of the teachers, is, in some vital respects, a costly failure. 

Very fine! and what will it cost? Well, if a man 
spends £500 on a new motor-car, he does not 
hesitate to spend £10 or £20 on petrol to make 
it go. England spends some 24 millions ster- 
ling a year on elementary education, and we all agree that admirable 
as the schools are as schools, something is wanted in the results. 
Better bricks and mortar won’t do much. If an odd million would 
make the 24 millions ‘go,’ it would be well spent. The United 
States of America are convinced that playgrounds check the for- 
mation during playtime of habits that waste the training given in 
school hours. That is their motive in spending money on play. 

Some one said to John Stuart Mill, that a certain reformatory 
was a very costly affair. ‘It would be worth all it costs,” he replied, 
“if it saves one boy.” ‘Do you really think so, Mr. Mill?—if it 
saved one boy?” “Yes,” said Mill, “if that boy be my boy.” 

What a dreamer the old canon is! Yes, I hopeso. I recollect 
reading somewhere that it was a good sign when young men see 
visions, and old men dream dreams. I think Watts was a dreamer 
when he watched the kettle-lid rattling; and Galileo when he 
watched the pendulum swing. Edison has dreamed to some pur- 
pose. There are undeveloped powers in children. I am in good 
company, and I hope you will join it. If a man does not dream, 
he is scarcely using his soul. 

But when we see the playgrounds they will not be dreams. 


The Cost 


England is fortunate in having such a leader as Canon Wilson 
in her playground movement. 
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NEWS NOTES FROM ABROAD 


Not AN Unuappy Facg.—Even in war times Worcester, 
England, is still maintaining her playgrounds for the children. ‘‘I 
can honestly say that during the whole time I was in Worcester I 
never saw an unhappy face on the playground,”’ said a member of 
Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s London staff of skilled play leaders. Some 
of the games played were basketball, war, quoits, bullboard, battle- 
dore and shuttlecock. Swings and see-saws are well used. Castles 
are built with wooden bricks. The children toboggan with skyacles. 

Through the generosity of Canon Wilson and others, Wor- 
cester has just been presented with the Fort Royal Recreation 
Ground. 


From Ng&w ZEALAND.—Mrs. J. C. Macky, in a recent visit 
to New York, reported that there was great need for organizing 
play in the rural districts of New Zealand, where the condition of 
the children in the milking industry is such that their need is greater 
than the need of the children working in the factories in our own 
country. The Civic League of New Zealand is attempting to 
start playground work in Auckland, New Zealand. 


Norway.—The municipalities of Norway under a law recently 
passed have power ih 1916 to establish municipal motion picture 
theatres if they so desire. 


In PortuGaLt.—Mr. C. M. Goethe recently ordered pam- 
phlets Nos. 47, 76 and &1 of the Playground and Recreation Asso- 
ciation of America sent to Mr. Manuel Roldan of Lisbon, Portugal, 
who—Mr. Goethe reports—is arranging to have this literature 
translated into Portuguese and distributed through the Department 
of Education. 


S1am.—Dr. and Mrs. Buckley of Siam, with others connected 
with missionary work there, are planning for wholesome recreation 
as a substitute for bull baiting and the demoralizing cock fighting 
so prevalent in that country. 
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Inp1A.—Mr. and Mrs. C. M. Goethe, of Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia, are conducting a demonstration playground at Vallighata, 
India. 


Cuina.—Literature of the Playground and Recreation Asso- 
ciation of America is now being translated by the Chinese govern- 
ment into the Chinese language, and distributed through the Na- 
tional University at Peking. 


MANILA.—‘ The Playground work here in Manila is growing 
so fast that it is almost impossible to furnish leaders. The schools 
and other organizations are compelling their members to take some 
athletic work. The government has organized athletic clubs in 
its bureaus, one organization docking each man that stays out 
of the class work in calisthenics twenty-five cents for each event. 
The soldiers are compelled to take a certain time each day for ath- 
letic work. We are all getting young together, learning to play. 
The Filipino Y. M. C. A. has a class for the playground leaders, 
six have been placed in the work and as many more will be, as soon 


as they are able to take charge of the work.’’ Extract from letter 
from G. D. Long, Physical Dir.. Y. M. C. A., Manila, P. I. 


PLAYGROUNDS AND PHYSICAL TRAINING IN PORTO 
RICO 


B. E. WiccINs 


Supervisor of Athletics and Playgrounds, San Juan, Porto Rico 


Although climate, tradition and temperament have combined 
to retard physical training and playground activity in Porto Rico 
in the past, the systematic efforts inaugurated in 1913 have pro- 
duced surprisingly rich results thus far. In fact, in many instances, 
the interest and ability exhibited may bear favorable comparison 
with physical education in other lands where material conditions are 
far better. 

While strong efforts had been made prior to 1913 in the form 
of lectures by Dr. Henry S. Curtis, the installation of playground 
equipment and circular letters from the Department of Education, 
the activities were more or less sporadic, especially in so far as gen- 
eral participation by the masses was concerned. In particular in- 
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stances, good results were obtained through the personal initiative 
of supervising principals and teachers. But these may be said to 
have been the “high-relief spots on the map.” To cite these ex- 
ceptions, the athletic field in Ponce was (and is) foremost. This is 
excellently equipped for baseball, track and field sports and tennis. 
The field is fenced and has a good %4 mile cinder track and two 
grandstands. (A gymnasium 100’ x 60’ has been added recently.) 
There is also a good field at Mayaguez. It is fenced and has a 
grandstand but as yet there is no provision made for anything ex- 
cept baseball. When completed it will have a 400-yd. track and 
tennis courts. Fajardo has a small but fairly well-equipped field. It 
is fenced and has three small stands but no track. The Normal 
School at Rio Piedras has a field equipped with a clay track and 
two grandstands. All of the above have good baseball diamonds. 
There are several smaller fields which are being improved and en- 
larged. 

The aim during the past two years has been 
The Aim to to provide systematic, enjoyable and beneficial 
tesla exercise for all. To this end, a graded course 
in calisthenics and one for group games, baseball, basketball, track 
and field athletics and swimming were prepared (“Course in Physi- 
cal Training” and “Athletic Bulletin”). The former is obligatory 
in all the grades of the system, and the latter is emphasized as a 
means to develop the play instinct in both the simple and the more 
complex forms of physical activity. Strong and fairly successful 
efforts have also been made to develop closer relations between 
the smaller centers situated within a reasonable (according to trans- 
portation facilities) distance from each other. Also, to increase the 
number and variety of games for both boys and girls. 

In the beginning (1913), strong emphasis was laid upon the 
value and necessity of inter-grade or inter-room competition in some 
regular form. This phase of the work is very encouraging. Track 
and field sports and basketball are rapidly coming into their own. 
Baseball, while growing in popularity, no longer holds the undi- 
vided interest of our pupils. 

Playgrounds are maintained in 67 towns, a 

pe att Towns total of 78 acres being devoted to the purpose. 
ee Standard steel apparatus has almost entirely 
supplanted the old type. In the poorer mountain towns the equip- 
ment consists of a basketball court and medicine balls. In 95% of 
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the coast towns, the equipment comprises the above with the addi- 
tion of swings (4 to 6 on a frame), giant stride and, in many cases 
a set of see-saws also. About 75% of all towns have a baseball 
diamond. 

There are 40 fully equipped basketball courts on the island, on 

most of which a regular schedule of games has been played by both 
boys and girls. These games are characterized by good feeling, in- 
creased proficiency and enthusiasm. 
A new sport in the island’s athletic calendar 
was inaugurated last year in the form of road 
relay racing, which proved to be quite popular. 
In that a race of this character calls for speed, stamina, and cool- 
ness from each runner, and is seen by the public in different towns 
en route, it proves a welcome addition to the list of games available 
for the boys of Porto Rico. In the majority of these races the 
average distance was 8 kilometers and each relay was one-half kilo- 
meter. A message enclosed in a cylinder is carried from one town 
to the other and cups are awarded to the winning teams. 


Road Relays 
a New Sport 


Competitive athletics and games have shown marked improve- 
ment, both as to accomplishment and to spirit displayed. The year 
has been productive in greater dissemination of athletic knowledge 
as well as in the increased participation by pupils in the small towns. 
In view of the fact that the spirit of play when directed into health- 
ful channels is conducive to contentment and higher efficiency, this 
evidence of more general interest in the small towns is gratifying. 
If the facilities for competition continue to become broader in scope, 
there is every reason to hope for the formation of leagues which will 
embrace all the towns of the island and include a greater variety 
of sports. While the need of trained instructors is very great, the 
co-operation of principals and teachers has done much to foster 
and develop physical training during the past year. A noticeable 
advance has been made in the elimination of dissension and wrang- 
ling over an official’s decision. The true aim and end of play as a 
part of physical training, both formal and spontaneous, should be 
to play the game according to the rules, and to be fair and sportsman- 
like to all concerned, whether winning or losing. This spirit of 
“sport for sport’s sake,” or the ability to accept defeat gracefully, 
has awakened widespread interest and is one of the best tendencies 
of the playground movement. This phase, together with the co- 
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ordination of the mental and physical powers, develops all-round 
betterment and efficiency or true symmetry. 

The annual track and field meet of the Inter- 
scholastic Athletic Association was partici- 
pated in by teams from 17 towns last year. 
This year’s entry list promises to be more representative and larger. 
The meet is divided into two classes (A and B) with the depart- 
ments of the University and the high schools in Class A and the 
grammar schools in Class B. There are ten events for each class 
and the records are very creditable. 


Annual Track and 
Field Meet 


When climatic conditions and the lack of trained teachers are 
considered, this phase of educative effort in Porto Rico is contribut- 
ing its share to the upbuilding of health, character and happiness for 
the school and the community. “The larger and more efficient life 
is worthy our best and most untiring efforts.” 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1914-1915 PLAYGROUNDS AND 
PHYSICAL TRAINING IN PORTO RICO 


The table inserted below shows the increase from year to year 
in the number of towns providing playground facilities for chil- 
dren; the amount of land utilized for the purpose; the amount of 
money expended for purchase of sites, equipment, and the number 
of public school children making use of the facilities furnished. 


‘Lowns Land set aside Money | Children 
School with play for play- spent for | using urban 
Year grounds grounds playgrounds | playgrounds 
(Acres) (Total spent) | (Daily) 
1908-09 27 24 $ 3,000. 5,000 
1909-10 45 50 8,250. 15,000 
IQIO-II 52 58 19,746. 18,420 
IQII-12 58 59 30,737- 23,902 
1912-13 61 61 1/2 43,209. 26,564 
1913-14 65 72 3/4 54,538. | 29,008 
1914-15 68 75 7/8 59,957: 34.015 


The following table shows the number of organized teams in 
the different branches of athletics: 


Prior to 1913 


1913-14 


Baseball 44 
Track 18 
Basketball 2 


Total 64 


Baseball 55 
Track 28 
Basketball 27 


Total 110 


1914-15 
Baseball 73 
Track 39 


Basketball 58 


Total 170 
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CHILDREN AT PLAY IN MANY LANDS* 
KATHERINE STANLEY HALL 


Children are very much the same at heart the world over. 

Color, dress, and language make little difference to a child; the little 
African in the Jungle, the Chinese trudging along in the shadow of 
the Great Wall, the little lad beneath the palm-trees of India, and 
the American child have much in common. They are all born with 
the desire to play. You do not have to speak Chinese in order to 
have a good time with Chinese children—just toss a ball, or blind- 
fold the eyes, or play house, and all barriers are broken down and 
you have found common ground. As a child once expressed it, 
“You can talk with smiles and that kind of thing.” 
— The instinct of play seems to be about the same 
Known Almost in all lands. There is the natural desire to 
Everywhere “play” the occupations of the fathers and 
mothers, to “play house,” to “play farmer,” to “play doctor.” The 
little Korean girl loves her doll made of a piece of bamboo with long 
grass which has been salted to make it soft fastened to the top of the 
stick and arranged like hair, as much as the American child does her 
rag baby. The Brahman girl out in India strings beads and twists 
brass into ornaments for her doll; she makes for it a little house 
and “keeps house.” The doll has everything that is found in her 
little mistress’s home—the stones for grinding grain, the brass pots, 
the earthenware bowls, the charpoy or bed; while the little poor 
girls in India hug their rude wooden dolls or painted earthen ones 
and sing to them as they sit by the roadside. 

Japan is the very paradise of dolls; surely nowhere else in the 
world is a whole day in every year given up to their honor as it is 
in Japan. The Dolls’ Festival is one of the gala-days. Almost every 
family has its store of dolls, wonderful, ancient dolls, the Emperor 
and Empress, the courtiers, and soldiers. But the children doubt- 
less love best of all the torn, dirty little dolls they fondle and strap 
on their backs while they themselves are strapped on their mother’s 
back. China, too, is rich in its variety of dolls—big dolls and little 
dolis, clay dolls and rag dolls, all manner of dolls, all very dear to the 
heart of the little Chinese, in fact, to the heart of any little girl of 
any land who is the happy owner; for surely a doll is a doll and a 
top is a top and a ball is a ball the round world over, and the color 


* Chapter I of the book of the same title. Reprinted by permission of Mission- 
ary Education Movement, Inc., New York City 
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CHILDREN AT PLAY IN MANY LANDS 


and the shape and the name they are called by make not a particle 
of difference. And why is it not just as much fun to play house in 
Africa and way up in Labrador and out in Turkey and in all these 
other lands as it is here in America? It surely is just as much fun, 
for it is the same thing after all. 

While the little girls of the world delight in caring for their 
dolls and cooking miniature meals and having weddings, the boys 
play at being soldiers and pretend they are grown-up men doing 
what they see the grown-up men around them do. Out in Africa 
the boys make tiny bows and arrows out of grass stalks, and our 
own American Indian boys early learn to string their bows and have 
play wars. The toy drums of China with their gay pictures fairly 
force one into marching array, and the Chinese play animals are 
wonderful beyond description—animals enough to satisfy the keen- 
est longings of the boy farmer or huntsman. Some of them are 
very elaborate and make queer noises; others are made of candy, 
and when one is tired of “playing farmer” they are good to eat. The 
African boys are most clever in making hens and lions and snakes 
and other animals out of mud. Out in India, where toys are scarce, 
the boys themselves represent the different animals. In a very skil- 
ful way a boy turns himself into a peacock, his arm and hand an- 
swering for the neck and head of the bird, his own head being hidden 
somewhere under his wraps. 

“Playing horse” is always fun. In Turkey the children drive 
each other by holding on to their long dresses and the Chinese boys 
have in the past found no better reins than their own cues. 

True to the spirit of their nation the Japanese boys are 
very progressive. They used to play war with spears and wooden 
swords and helmets of the old style, but now since the great wars 
with China and Russia they play with modern weapons and are 
dressed like modern soldiers. 

It is just as exciting to play war in the African jungles and to 
sail boats on the African lakes and rivers as it is over here, and toy 
animals bark and squawk and squeal in Chinese and Turkish as well 
as they do in English. 

Besides playing at grown-up things there are 
certain games that almost every child delights 
to play. Certainly “Syomu -Pak Kakomu 
Tjil Ha Ki” does not sound very familiar, and perhaps it is hardly 
less strange when we call it ‘““Kalurembo,” but it is only our pet game 


He May Be “‘It’’ in 
Persia or Japan 
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CHILDREN AT PLAY IN MANY LANDS 


of hide-and-seek. It is just as much fun in Korea and Japan though 
it is called by such hard names. In Africa the one who is “it” is 
often called a lion and the others are deer. Our American Indian 
children delight in the game too. Even out under the burning sun 
of India hide-and-seek is a favorite pastime; when the days are too 
hot the children wait until the evening has come and play in the 
moonlight, far on into the night. In Persia they have quite a good 
variation of the same game. There are two who are “it” and they 
shut their eyes while the others hide. It is most exciting work 
trying to find the hidden ones, for as soon as they are discovered 
they in turn give chase and try to catch the ones who are “it” before 
they can get back to the goal which is the starting-point. If the 
seekers are caught they must again be “it,” but if they get home in 
safety two of the other side become the seekers. 

Blind man’s buff, tag, leap-frog, jumping rope, hopping, 
swinging, with their many names and minor variations, like hide- 
and-seek, are found in many if not all lands, and millions of chil- 
dren are delighting in them today. The African form of blind-man’s 
buff is especially interesting. It is played by only two, and both are 
blindfolded. The one who is being pursued has two flat sticks which 
he strikes together to give the pursuer some sign of where he is. 
After striking the sticks, he runs away, and if he is not captured he 
waits a moment, hits the sticks together again, and runs on. The 
pursuer has a cloth with which he attempts to touch the other. It 
is most amusing, for both are so in the dark. “Dima” or Persian 
leap-frog is most complicated and exciting. One boy stands bent 
over, and the others stand in line ready to leap over him. The first 
time each one shouts, as he leaps, “Dima!” “Do not hit!” it only 
being permitted to touch him with the hands. The second round the 
cry is, “Ochma,” and they must not touch him at all. The third time 
they sing out, “The third a little,’ meaning they can touch him 
slightly. The fourth round every one is free to do as they please, 
“Give way” being the signal note. At the next round, “On the 
fifth, pinch,” is the call, and each one tries to inflict the victim with 
a pinch. The sixth round is again an easy leap; and on the seventh 
the climax comes as they shout, “On the seventh, we ride the palan- 
quin,” when, if any fails to secure his seat as he leaps, he in turn has 
to be the one jumped over. : 

The Syrian way of choosing who shall be “it” for tag is quite 
good. They all hold on to each other, one behind another, and pull. 
The first one to break loose becomes “it.” 
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The instinct to throw a ball, fly a kite, spin a 
Kites Are top, roll marbles, and juggle jackstones seems 
ey eee to be born with a boy, and often with a girl 
too! What a display there would be if all the different kinds of 
kites were gathered together; and surely we would think our own 
very crude and uninteresting, for over in Japan and China and Korea 
the kites are fashioned like animals and birds and men, highly col- 
ored and of all sizes. On the fifth of May every year in Japan comes 
the Boys’ Festival, and then the air is simply filled with kites and 
great paper fishes are hung out on long bamboo poles like flags. 
When the winds blow gently over India the kite-flying season 
comes, and in the mornings and evenings the boys have battles with 
their kites. They rub ground-glass paste on the strings, and as the 
kites fly around, each boy tries very skilfully to cut with his string 
the other kite-strings. It is then most exciting to see who can cap- 
ture the severed kite as it flutters down to the ground. The kites in 
India are made on slender bamboo frames and covered with tissue- 
paper of many colors. They have no long tails as most of our kites 
have. Wind is the same the world over, and as it blows over Burma 
and Persia, Turkey and Armenia, and all these other lands, it makes 
the kites fly and the strings get twisted and snap, and some kites fall 
right down to the ground, while others seem to be going up to the 
very clouds just as they do over here in America. 


No one ever can grow tired of spinning tops. 
In Japan it is a regular profession, and it is 
a great honor to be a top-spinner to his majesty the Emperor; but 
there are countless kinds of every-day tops in Japan too—tops with- 
in tops, tops that sing, tops that are gaily colored, and little plain 
ones that seem willing to keep on spinning forever. It is hard to 
excel the Chinese tops in spinning, they are not very elaborate, be- 
ing made of bamboo and spun with a string; but in the deft hands 
of the boys they are made to do all manner of tricks. The Burmese, 
the Korean, the Persian—in fact, what boys do not know how to 
make their own tops? In India, when the special top-spinning 
season comes, the tops have battles together and break and disable 
each other. Our American Indian boys are never happier than when 
they are spinning tops, or rather whipping them, for nearly all their 
fops seem to be whipped into motion. Usually they play with tops 
in the winter, spinning them on the ice. Their tops are most cleverly 
made out of acorns and nuts, wood and stone, horn and bone, and 


And Tops, Too! 
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even ice. Sometimes the tops are fantastically painted. Some tribes 
call the top “Nimitchi,” which means “The dancer.” The whip is 
made of an unbarked stick with long buckskin lashes. The top is 
taken between the thumb and forefinger, or sometimes the middle 
finger, and twirled so hard that it is sent spinning on the ground. 
It is kept in motion by quickly striking it with the whip. Sometimes 
the top is started by using the lash as we do a top-string and with- 
drawing it rapidly. The Eskimo children have a very good game 
with their tops, which they usually spin by twirling the long stem 
between their hands. As soon as the top is set in motion, the owner 
dashes out and runs around the house, trying to get in again before 
the top stops spinning. 

Any small thing that rolls is a marble! When 
the rains begin in India and the dust of the hot 
season is settled, marbles become the absorbing interest. The mar- 
bles are shot from the left-hand-middle finger, the side of the thumb 
of the left hand being placed firmly on the ground and the marble 
held against the middle finger which rests on the thumb by the right- 
hand fingers, and thrown with force after careful aiming. Out in 
Persia and Turkey and Syria the knuckle-bones of sheep make ex- 
cellent marbles, though balls of baked mud are common there too. 
Kicking the marbles is a very popular game in China. The game 
is played with two marbles. Both are placed on the ground and 
the first one kicked so as to hit the other marble and make it go in 
the direction named, north, south, east, or west. 

Jackstones are always most interesting. In Korea the girls play 
the game using cash as jackstones, while the boys play it with stones. 
Smooth rounded pebbles are very generally used in Persia, Syria, 
and Turkey. In India the game seems to be considered a girl’s 
game. They play it often with hard, round beans that are found in 
the garden hedges, using nine instead of five jackstones as we gen- 
erally do here. 

It would be a dull world, though, if children of different lands 
did not have any individual ideas about play. Two or three chil- 
dren playing together are pretty sure to make up a game all their 
own, and so the big racial groups of children have invented certain 
games peculiar to themselves. Many of them are very interesting, 
and just as the boys out in India and Japan are enthusiastic about 
cricket and football, so the boys and girls over here will delight to 
play “Kage-boshi-omgo,” “Pankhawala,” “Htaik-kyla-ha-ki,” “Ba- 
nosha Bendeshesha,” and “Tokoinawas.” 


Marbles of Asia 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE PRACTICAL CONDUCT OF PLAY 


BY HENRY S. CURTIS. Published by the Macmillan Company, New York, 

1915. Price, $2.00 

The word practical used in the title is certainly justifiable in the case of 
this book, for surely no book ever centered its attention more upon ‘‘how to do 
it.’’ The volume is intended ‘‘as a textbook for those who are preparing them- 
selves for playground positions and as a practical manual for all who have to 
do with the organization of play.” 

No time is devoted to the theory or meaning of play—that phase was 
treated by the author in a previous work Education through Play—but after a 
brief sketch of the development of the movement, showing where we are today, 
the author plunges into the way of starting in your own city, backing up his 
own experiences and opinions throughout with the experiences of the many 
cities he has visited in his lecture tours, and with the practice abroad, particu- 
larly in Germany and England. The same method is followed in the treat- 
ment of equipment and activities. 

Perhaps the best chapter in the book—at least to those who long for a 
higher standard among play leaders and a wider recognition of the immense 
importance of the position, both among those who employ and those who are 
employed, is the chapter on The Organizer of Play. After meeting the common 
notions of the duties of the play leader held by those who know nothing of the 
matter either through experience, hearsay, or reading, Dr. Curtis outlines the 
work of the play organizer and the demands made upon him in health, service, 
training, education and personality in a fashion truly calculated to inspire thought 
—if not awe—in the mind of the prospective worker. The chapter is an am- 
plification of an earlier statement: “It is absolutely essential that he should 
be a capable organizer and administrator. He should be a sociologist, a psychol- 
ogist, a pedagogue, a physical trainer, a kindergartner, a specialist in manual 
arts, a musician, a mechanic, and several other things.” 


A GUIDE TO TRACK AND FIELD WORK CONTESTS AND 
KINDRED ACTIVITIES 


Prepared by William A. Stecher, B. S. G., Director of Physical Education in the 
Public Schools of Philadelphia. Published by John Joseph McVey, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Price, fifty cents 
This book was prepared with the need of the average regular class teacher 

in mind, to help to make the athletics a training for increased efficiency. Not 

only suggestions for training the contestants, with due attention to form, are 
given, but also explicit directions for the actual conduct of a contest, the officials 
and their duties, suggestive programs. The pamphlet is well illustrated. 
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A TENNIS COURT LIGHTED AT NIGHT 


Bennington, Vermont 


A SHELTER HOUSE UPON THE PLAYGROUND 
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Richmond, Va. The Comstock Pub. Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 
ON A ROOF PLAYGROUND “WILLIE KNOWS THAT TOADS DO 
NOT MAKE WARTS” 


New York City 


THE TRAVELLING RINGS 
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